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universities. The final two chapters point out that t^he Chinese 
people are willing to experiment with short training ^periods to 
produce needed manpower, as in the case of "barefoot doctors" who are 
peasants with minimal basic n.edical training. Throughout the 
pamphlet, comparisons are made to the American educational system, 
student protests, and mass media. (AV) 
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Maoist L'ducciUon 

f/u> liirniuil'iii MiiinLifui Ch'n).) ,}flvr \},H}\ (U\}thf Muclc»rato 
Hu.i Ku(j-ft»ng. who sijccc'cdr'd Mao IstMun^ (1(^93—1976) as 
Cfiin(>s(> Coniniunist Paiiv thairnuin. was opposoci Ijy ra(Ji(^als. 
huaded by Chiang c:hin^. Mao's touilh vviK\ To solidify their dom- 
inant position, f ilia and th(» arn)y-l)a( kcnl mo(k>raU'^ vilifi(»c] Chiang 
Ching and otfiur ladir.il ItsuJfcs .ind launched a caiiifjaign lo purge 
thorn. 

VV/)jf (/() r\nli(\)}s arn/ f/u-Ti/c/.ifcs vvanfr' liow/h (H]in\it'ioti .if- 
fvcUnl^ Radic .ils tciH thai tho Chinesi' revolution is not over, that its 
purpose of treeing the peasant/worker mass irom elite rule is not yet 
fulfilled, thot ni.indarin-lype i'dui ation subverts the fjevolutton, that 
Chinese C^\:>mnuinist le.ujers now and in the future must lie fervent 
revolulitjn.iries, singlcnitndedly antirl.iss, .inticapj'talist . .inti-(»lite. 
.intir(»visioriist. 

Moderates say that with the politieal rc?volution over. Chinese 
comniunisrn must ntnv launch a revolution of economic: dcvelcjp- 
ment to give the pe.isnnt /worker masses a better life and to make 
China a world power. To meet this goal, moderates say China must 
select students vvith the ability to become engineers, technicians, 
and other kinds of professionals and skilled workers. Radicals insist 
that such selection is a returfi to elitism, is antirevolulionary, that 
devotion to ideology alone will keep China on a pure Communist 
path. 

To understand this continuing conflict between radical "reds" 
and moderate "experts" (to use quick identifying tags), their clashes 
must be examined as they occur in a historical context. 

VV/iaf wa.s Mno's role in (his conflict^ Mao— anarchist, Commu- 
nist, warrior, scholar, strategist, nationalist—in old age played off 
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.il ciyviinst modrrdtr .ind hold Lilira-rMiiMnjsis in < Ikm k. VVhilr 
puiKin^ soM .liird "( .'pil.ilisi ro.idors." his lon^ vii'w (Mir(uii\iKiHl \Uv 
late prrmiiM CMkhj l i -lai (■la^)^— V)7G) to maki* China an ('(onorni- 
( ally vialilr world power. ' 

VV7)v sM/r/v C7i/m('si' s( /)()()/»..'' Arc ont nurs \asl/v ■.Liprtiot '' \\7)a( 
(MM wf' /)()ss/7;/v /earn /Vomj C/nMesc (u/w( al/ofji^dl the nuMsure of 
sucd'ss is rdm.ititiK more cliildren 'tor longer fieriods in nicer'' 
schools for hiMher-pavin^ jobs, the United Slates leads China. Con- 
sider other re.isons lor stll(lyin^ Chin.i's schools: 

first. on(» .ilways ^e.irns from another school system, Ijotfi from 
^ood .ind bad exani[)l(»s. The value of su( h a studv is that one sees 
one\ own scho(;ls fjetter when lh(»y are ( ompared with s( hools in 
another ( (ulnirv. another cultur(\ another valee system, another 
vvav of lift*. 

Second. China- offii ially thi^ PeopleV Kepuhli( of China — has 
^oirc tlifoUKh the mosf profound revolutions in history . culminating 
in Mao's Communist victory in V)A') and the Cultural Revolotion of 
1956-69. These have [jro(iuce(l a country claiming to bi? lliopurc»st of 
C(jmmunist states, more pure than even the USSR. 

Third. Maoists ( laim that tlir(XJKh eckK .itton they hav(» (wiKa^ed 
the pi'Ofili' "fi country—the most populous in the world— in an 
alh[)erv.isive "serve the p'eopk*" campaign, an unfjrec vdiMUed ex- 
[leriment ir'i sfx i.il altruism aimecfat die veritable remaking ot [njm<in 
nature. 

fourth, Cfiin.i, fiovv one of the world's most rafjidly d(»velopin^ 
co(Jntries. has through its schools and other ai^encies; 

—fed. house(j. and clotfied more than HOO million people, al- 
though only VVm of its land is arable; 

— exfiloded more than. do/en nuclear devices; 

— produced jets, submarines, t.inks. missiles, and other weajjons, 
alon^ with (ars. truc ks, and big farm eciuiprnent; 

— Ixiilt bridges, rai Iroads, and industrial complexes m some of the 
world's most difficult terrain; 

—given si/able and growing economic aid to other developing 
counoies. thus becoriiing a model for the Third World. 

I inally. in mtxlerni/jng and humani/inf^ the world's oldest and 
once' mos( downtrodder, people, China" is experijnont ing with 
school goals., teaching l-chniciues. and changes Vomparahle to our 
own. Y 



. Common Strands in Divergent Cultures 

cvis .Hu/ C/]/nc'Sc' //i ( oni/iK vjr* These four at least: 

first, cuiiicatin^ tlu» titsadvanta^ecJ. Critics s.ty that vv(» iti tlu) 
United Stai(»s do not really (Mkirale our poor, des[)ite liu^e spcwniing 
and massive effort. China, c laiming some sureess, has given prefer- 
ence in school, work, and leadershif) pcjsts to the children of [jea- 
sanls. w()rkers,^^and soldiers—those historically excluded from the 
good things of life. 

Sec:ond, shortening and enriching the school years. In the United 
Slates we are now cutting back— after a cetitury and more of 
extending education through high school and for sweral years send- 
ing about 50"i, of our liigh school gradual, vvcollege. Reason^ for 
the cutbacks include economic recession; more money demands by 
schools, welt'.ve. and city servicers than can be met by (he govern- 
ment; and rising drofjout rates from ymiths disillusioned with 
school. VVe want (o shorten, enrich, enliven, and increase ihe^ 
effectiveness of our schools. China has reduced the lime needed' 
to com[)le(e sc hooling through university level from 17 to 12 years. 
Her claim that thec|uality, cjuantity, industrial efficiency, and citizen- 
ship of the new graduates has improved as a result of this change will 
be watc:hed closely. 

Third, work and study. Career education is a current concern in 
U.s; schools— how to mix ge/ieral education with training for a job 
skill. China's .schools^ emphasize work-study and deliberately link 
school with productive laijor on farms and in factories. 

Fourth, political education (call it citi;^enship "education or 
even moral education). SoiTie critics say tliat American schools and 
society are dysfunctional (or antagonistic) because angry, unsatisfied 
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sUKlrnts w,r<k s.h.H.l luiiUlinKs .,n<l puhli. .in<l p-iv,.U- 

niopcTlv su-.,l, lie, .mkI t hen; show litlU- o.n.v. n fo, oihr.s: .in.l .U, 
m.l vote- ,is .ulullv Such bt.h.ivic, shows .kn linr in .\nH-rK .„M iti- 
M-nsh,p v.ilu,-s, R.ir cly . ..s in ih,- Kmn^.^y viMis, .,rr youni; Ann-ru .ms 
lou.h.Hl with .i y..uninn to srivr olh.Ts srHlrsvly, th.v^.Mtits s.iy. 

rh.' hiMii ot M.ioisi (■(ku .uion is youilis' .,< icpi.in< <• <'l .1 sot icty- 
s<'rvin^ .ihruisni, st rv.-ih<-|n'<)|.k- .iiliUitU-, i.irt- st-nsf of'st,t i.il 
lohosiv.-nfss ..ntl n..lion..l fonimitmenl. Tht- Mnoist inor.il ,i|)pro..<li 
in-;.hool .in.l sotifly ,.,is.-s tht-st- titifslit^ns: Is.mn-tl n^'tiv .Hon .,s 
inipnri.uii .IS or t-vt-n marc iniptut.un lh.>n knowU-tlgt- .inti skills^ C.>n 
,hf riuhi ..ililtuk. in t hiU'iifn ,,n<l .ukilts protltit t- .iliraisi,.; t iti/fns? 
Mow tk) schools gfl you.ig pt-opk- to work .>s h.>r<l lor naiion.,1 ptir- 
nosfs .,s lr)r ptMson.,1 ^.un'. C.>n propt-rly nvMiv.Ut-.l pt-opk- re.,lly 
movt- .nt.ti.il.iins? Why tlo Chin.i's s, hools protlut t- tit-tlit. .Ut-tl t , ,- 

^(.ns vvh Anu-t it .m st hools otlcn protkit .- loo rn.iriv tin. .irum, st-ll- 

intltilfionl yt)Uihs^ 

On,.. Ihh impiv lh,,l Ihi' Chinese .in- w/st-r. hcUrr. mntv nior.>l^ 
No Both tht- UnilftI St..lt-s .uul Chin,, wc-rt- sh.ipetl by rt-yt,lt,titms 
that .limc-tl-in tlifft-rt-hi w.ivs. linu-s, .intl conioxis-it) lift .ui> the 
supprt-ssc-cl ni.iiorily. Ot.r rt-vt,lulit)n hoi^.m in;1776 .uul its nu-.ininK 
h.is sintx- bt-t-n rt-intt-rprt-lt-tl. Tht-ir rt-vt)ltilit)n t .imt- iti ihis t;t-ntury 
,ntl h.is sintt- bt-t-n rt-kintllt-tl. Amt-rit.i's trilits ..ntl fnt-ntls f.,n 
point'lo both 4loritK,s ,ntl ingloriotis .,spt-tts t,l ptir hislory; tht- 
simt— .intI worst— t. in bt- s.iitl t)f Chin... Nt-itht-r tt.untry is wist-r. 
bt-tU-r, mt)ro mor.il th.in the t)thi-r. Btit ..s t-..t h r.iist-s its ntnv gt-nt-r.i- 
tions i;, p..rtit-til..r vv.iys towjrtl p..rtirtil.ir ■n..tit)n..l ..ntl |H-rson.i 
S.0.1IS, it is t;nly n.ittir..l to wt)ntk-r wh.ifvvt- c.in lt-.,rn Hum tot-m .mil 

thc-V from tis. , , 1, 

\V/)v .irt- (/n-v stj diffwnl tmm us^ 1 listtuy .mtl t tilturt- ni.itlc tis 
ilKfcrent" Thf Anit-ria.n is mtire intlivitki.ilisi if .intl conipCHivt--. 
the Chinese mtirt- f.imily-orit)nt.-(! .mcl sot i..lly ttjopi-r.itivt-. Otir 
Greek .intl )titlt-o-Christi.in herit.ige, ot.r intkistri..li/..tion, immiRr.i- 
,ion, ..ntl frontier m.ule us vokie perst;n.il efft,rt .muI benetit rom 
nriviito u..in: their long .tt.thorit.irk.n rule ..ntl k^ngt^r tultur..! ..nd 
,griailttir.il history m.ule them .. more regtil.ttetl sonetv with .i 
stronger trollectivfe nu-nt..lity for the t-tjmnion gtiotl. 
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Preschool Through Secondary 

H ovv uro Chi(u}'s schools or^'an/zcc/i^ Adiiiinisira(ion,fjntUice. 
tc.icluT selection . ami textbook prcfjarntion .ire (iccentiali/eci'in 
sonio 80,000 conihiunes [dIus the ni.iny town and city ciistrir ts. Yet in 
aim and content scfiools ndhcre closely to central Party policy. Ikjt 
Part/ polic}' has zigzagged between extremes~-on one sfcJe an intcl- 
leciual content favored by moderates wanting knowledgeable ex- 
perts for rapid national development, on the other a practical work- 
study content favored by radicals who [Drefcr "redness" or revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm over "expertncs^" or competent technicians 
who are not necessarily ardent Communists. Schools are admin- 
istered by local revolutionary committees, as they arc called, with 
•teacher, parent, party worker, and soldier members. " 

Wluif is the school hnUior^ Before the Cultural Revolution of 
1966-69. China had a six-year elementary school, three-year junior 
middle school, and three-year senior middle school (middle school 
i5^ equivalenMo the American high school). -Since the Cultural Revo- 
lution. the 6-3-3 years have been reduced to 5-2-2 years, Mao said 
that by removing duplication and speeding up learning, the current 
nine-year school for ages 7*\o 16 could accomplish as much as the 
pre-1966 12-> ear school. Higher education has been cut from five or 
six to three ^ears, depending on field of study. 

Whiii preschool training is offered^ Nurseries lor children'frorn 
6 months to'3 years of age and kinderga/tens-for ages 4 to 7 are man- 
aged by communes, housing units, and factories, freeing mothers to 
work on farms and in factories and providing good physical and 
health care. They teach approved social attitudes: loyalty to the 
Chinese people, the nation, the peer-group, and Maoism^. Small fees 
are charged for day care and slightly larger fees for six-day boarding 



cnri». Slcilo sul)siili('s iisstst muHly fnmilios ^jnii tliDSi* with sc^'cfcil 
chiklrtMT (two is liie current iilcMl). Train ml -kinilergnricMi iLMchors 
oarn an avofii^o i)f $20 })im- niontii. AmiHican visiUKs have soon 
kinHor^nrk'n i liildrcn ilancp; sing in Ctiinesc. Unglish, kWmI Fronch: 
anil [irc'scnt f^lays iDmpliMO with iDstunics. C!assri")()ms ir.ovital")ly 
mntain Moo's portrait and i)ft(^n portraits (;f \Uirx. [:ni;ols. Lonin. and^ 
Stalin. 

Wluit luippo^ in cfcrncniary M /ion/s.'''Sulfjin ts in .tfn> five-year 
elomentary school (a^es 7-12) include Chinese language (reading 
anil writing}, arithmetic, iiVusic. art . ancK history taught friMn the 
viewfi.oint otyVlarxist i^lass struggle. All subjects are given a f:)ractii al 
iinil iloctrinal interpriMation. During sev(»ial afti»rnoons a week, 
students in prac tical i lasses under fai'tiiry-like conilirions n^ako 
sucli things as taiks. ihoss sets, fuuntain pcn^. and water f)Unips. 
Si hool [buildings, though old, iire well ke[)t. (fkissioorns jre sfjifte, 
even I'l-ide by Ameiiian standards, but have serviceable ^esks, 
chairs, and a slate blackboard. The children are attentive^aml 
seem well and happy. 

\Vhv\t an* siHonfyary m/ioo/s- //^er' Secondary sihi^ols (called 
mickile schools) are f>'M com[)ulsory. Officials say that all cliijiiren^ 
now attend th(> five-year elementary school {ages 7-12), that 40'V> 
enter the tv^^i-year junior middle school (ages 12-14), ami that 40' -..of 
these :.nter the two-year senior middle school (ages 14-16). The 
juMormiildle school offers general education. The senior mi(ldle 
school offers aiKaiiced studies and specialized courses. 

Middle school subji'its include Chinese language, English, Rus- 
si*m, mathem*itics, physics, c:hemistry, Cfiinese history, world his- 
tory, geografihy. elementary agriculture, f.')hvsical culture, music, 
liiology. and 'tiealtl;. As in elemeritary schools, the secondary school 
offeis Work-study, emphasizes problem-solving techniques, ancj 
stresses serving the [leople tind the n^ition. ■ 

\\'/?ar are i/k* m/occrMona/ a/'/nsr' Besides ideology, altruisn.. and 
sub'ect matter, elementary and secondary education aims to train 
wo kers for farmsitind factories, not to prepare stuifcnts for univor- 
si'.es. Most middle school graduates go to' communes for a lifetime 
of work. Fc*\v are selected for higher education, anci then only after - 
several ycars-^of work. Preference gocis to vvorkcrs', peasants', anil 
soldiers' children recommended by their peers on the job. Some 
urban youths, disillusioned at being lockec]J,i.>to long years of farm , 
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work, drift b.n'k to citic^s ilie^all)/, a tjifficull arni cia»H;erous stvp since 
ration Ltir(Js (rice, coltQn fabric, and a few otfiCr items arc rationoc), 
■ more for control than because of slu)rttU',os) are valid only in as- 
signed work f)laces. , 
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Higher Education 

ow ah()t;f /i/^'/kt ciiiiditiofi^ Poking Uni\ 
major intellectual center sinc(» its founding in ] i 
of Chinese Communist icieology , has some 4,S0(J si Li( ,j '.irccl 

with a pre-CullurnI Revolution enrollment of 9,000), 2.200 teaching 
staff — a high onc?-to-lwo faruhy-stucient ratio— and off(»rs studies in 
16 departments and 64 sf)ecialties. Eacli of the 16 departments and 
the university as a whole are administered by a revolutionary com- 
mittee headed by an elected chairman and composed of faculty, stu- 
dent, worker (maintenance), Peofile's Liberation Army, and Party 
representatives. 

tiow are sftn/eri(s oiiiviiKHi^ Each d(»partment decides liow many 
students it can take, an admissions committee* alltJts vacancic^s to the 
provinces, and proviru:ial committees allot vacancies to individual 
communes, factories, and army units. Interested middle school 
graduates who h *v(» worked two or more years in a unit may apply 
or may be recomrTunuied. Workers in (Mch unit endorse middle 
school graduates, woi king with the ones tliey believe shcuild be ad- 
mitted on ideological leadershifi grounds. This grassrciols admissions 
approach, new since t ho Cultural Revolution of 1966-69, assures that 
those selected have a worker/peasant/soldier backgrourui, are 
Cotiuv.'Jnrst activists, and have work experiences that put tliem in 
touch v^ilfi common people. Thus incoriiing* students, older tlian 
ours, are at least age 20 and are invariaiily Communist Youth League 
members (red-scarved rTiiddle school activists); som(» are I'arty mem- 
bers. Where moderates (national (ievelo[)m en t- minded pragmatists) 
hav o dominated over radicals (Communist tmthusiasts), ufiiversities 
have rejected applicants who, tliough politically acceptable, are not 
'academically qualified. 
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How much .i/c /)rf )/r'ss()rs fy.iid:^ Reported inoiuhly s.il.irio'i .ire: 
fjrofessor. SlOO lo $150 (ni.ijoi n'.onthly expenses fur .i fjmify ■ )f four, 
$90): iecturer. $75: jssisi.mt ledurtM. $.^5; ^r.uliMic assisMni. $2J to 
$2B. Professors live in l(Av-((>st ^oveifinuMil housing jnd ^et free* 
niecji(.jl care; their f.iinilies p.iv onl\ h.ilf of nuHJie.il (osis it e.u fi 
member lias f).ii(J a sr .all annual nie(Ji(.il insuianct* f(»e. 

Afv /)ro/esN(;rs polit'ni/vi!^ Sinc(» tfie Cultural R(»volutiori. over 
t\vo-thir<js of Peking liniversitv s 2.200-mem[)er te.u hin^ staff liave 
(IcMie periodic [KocJuctive l.ilior in fac tories. ri.Ml hos[)itals. on farms, 
or in "May 7" schools. Mao's spcnnh on M.iy 7, 1966. ur^cHi suc h 
work-schools for intellec tuals .md P.uty workers to IcMrn from. i.c\. 
keep in contact with, and as humble .is. the laboring masses, Ihev 
»ijso h.ive ret;ular cjcjctrinal disc ussion meetings. 

V\77.if ch.ini^rs /nive cu currcc/ in hii^iivr ec/t/c af/on.'^ Arts, stienc c, 
■ mcHiicine. ancj mosi other courses have been rc^duced from five or siv 
yc»ars to thrc^e years. Lx.iminations tencJ tc) be [jroblem solving, cjfUMi 
allowing ofj(»n books r.ither th.m memori.;ed fac tu.il .inswers (.is in 
the [xist). Students' opinions ,\\c respected: initially prof(»ssofs 
confer with slucJents about course content .^»nd rcKiuiicMiients. One 
professor reportecJ that he used to recjuire the mcvnori/.MJon of 
nviny dates until his stucJents persuadecJ him to reduce their a^.s!Kn- 
ment to remem[)(»rin^ only the essential ones. 

Such acJmissions {to us. confessions) are ccjmmon. since all wfio 
work and live together, including students, faculty, and maintenance 
staff, regularly discuss their own and their colleagues' good and bad 
points in relation to the work done and service rendered to the 
people and the nation. 

How is f/)e /JMcf/ca/ s/c/e of work-stinly .icconiplishvii^ Peking 
University's pharmacy department, for example, produces drugs in a 
small crude factory. These drugs arc displayed with pride becauseof 
their low ccjst, goocj quality, the simple equipment used in t heir pro- 
duction, and the factory's policy on experimentation with new 
drugs. One notes the pride c^f pharmacy students, instructors, and 
coof)erating workmen, and forgets that the equipment initially ap- 
peared shoddy. 

Some urban micJdle school students grow mushrooms for 
market, some repair broken motors and thus gain electronics ex- 
perience, others grow" herbs in tiny plots on school grounds for 
medicinal use. The students gain some experience, the school some 
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income, the economy some productivity. One wonders aboul the 
efficiency of such activities, but they are in line with Mao's desire .*o 
merge the practical with the theoretical, link labor with !• irnin^, 
make overyorie work-conscious for ntition-building, rediice differ- 
ences between intellectual and manual workers, and eliminate 
elitist superiority from those* in respf)n"sible positions. 
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Maoist Ideology and the Cultural Revolution 



ow central is alucation if] Maoist idcolo^yi^ Eciucotion's cruc:inl 
. rolf^ in Cliina is evi(Jc?nt in the hdrd-fou^hl bjulc vvaycd over its di- 
rection. In llu' lySOs, iheoretiCcil educotion to pr(xjuce specialists 
threatened to dominate (lectures, hooks, and tests w/orc em- 
phasi/cd); Mao reversed the trend with a half-work, half-study em- 
phasis intended to promote Communist ideals ancj'increase popula- 
tion. When similar "eliM.i" , \;ainecl ground in the early 
1960s, Mao (oiifi- j| Revolution of 1966-69. The 
consecjueiK f !ijr(^ youdis who were more 
red than expcMt i-. mil; tu^^Jl^ .ind universities with farm and 
factory work. Ma(j's dicta. re^ard(»(i as holy writ, will continue to be 
appealed to now that he is dc*ad. We have yet to see if posi-Mao 
China will continue to produce revolut i(jnary enthusiasts at the ex- 
pense of academic s[)ec:ialists. 

VVhaf do o/j/ecf/ve. criticai visitini^ Afvoricao odinators think of 
Maii^and CJ)ina's schook^ Thirteen well-knowfi. resf^ecied child 
development experts, amon^^ them Urie Bronfenbrenner and a' 
physician specializing in early childhood, reported their impres- 
sions of school visits in four major cities in ChiUlhood in China (Yale 
University Press. 1975), a report praised for its insight and objectivity. 

They found Chinese preschoolers quieter, gentler., less intense, 
less whining, and l(^ss aggressive than American children. Kinder- 
garten teachers empfiasi/ed group effort over individual activities 
ancJ taught sonqs.rii J dancing better than ( ognilive kifls like re. ling 
aiuJ language if : 

They noted : v school uniform . \, .^^<'s 7-12. Peer in- 
fluence was sy. iir and pervasiv ; iith Ked Soldiers. Red 
Guards, arid Co nist Y(xjth League - wei« nominent models. 
•Ideology prep.ir young to follow ,..luli .irection. A practical 

curriculum iin d theory and specuidlior i. 
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Primary loachers' seonuHi l)risk, cornputLMit, .iiui intorosted in 
ihtMr t.isks. I lie chilcJren wore *'rcmnrk.ibly self-conirolleci, . . . coin- 
niiltcul tfuMr i.isks. ^ind vvitfi(UJl (lie (JisorcJers of l)oh.ivi()r |se('n| . . . 
in Anu'ric.in sc fiools." 

junior fni(i(ilt» schoolers (.it^os 12-14) .ind senior nii(J(iK.' s( [K)<,)lers 
(litres 14-16) vviTo ( onforriiio^, (lulil'iil, well or^jni/ed. Students h.ul 
no t uf rl( uluin elioiie, did not se.irt h for diverse inforin.ition, wc?r(» 
not lil)riiry [.)rovvsers. Vet the lullective effort apparently f}rodu( od 
studt»nts with hi^li-level skills. Talented students, often in work [)ro- 
durtion situaiit)ns, weie crc\Uivc» and inventivt*. Revolutionary ideo- 
lo^:;i(\il messages pc»rvaded literature, music, .uul other c ultural ac- 
tivitic^s iind cvt»rits. 

As in the USSR (.incJ in contrast with the United States). Chinese 
out-of-^chool activities appe.irecJ to reinforce school values. Or- 
dinary W(jrkers, pe.isafits. soldiers, and revolu (ionary ksuiers, 
brought in as resourC(* [)ersons to describe tfie "IjatJ olcj cj.iys. " fired 
children's patriotism to "serve the [;cH)pIe." An old woman whose 
feel fiacj l)c*en bound as .1 child sliowed ' i urled^under, crip[)lec] 
toes and toki of the li.id okJ ( usio , lotjl binding. An old farmer • 
told (^f his l)urdeneil, landless forelie.us uncjer Ijrutal l.incJIords, f)iti 
less usLJrers, .jnd f)reyint^ b.indits. When middle scfiool gracJuales dc- 
p.irted for c cjninujne and factory work.fMiey havesomc* choice .iboul 
assignments), they were* escortecJ with fanfare ancJ parades remi- 
niscent of patriotic ,^me^icans seeing off local National Guard units. 

To reign language i- 'aching — friglish and Russi.ih aie popular — 
.employs a good dcs:' ' drill .ind memorization. Sini[)!e convc^rs.i- 
rion using up to 2.'- ' 'ds v. r ex[)ec~ted ^ the four-year 
middle sc fiooL 

l le.iltli care was o ■ > devolop'inu '^)iintry (noted by 

the? American physi lough the C";mese were self- 

deprecating. Thev ne>. ways said they were trying to do 

better. 

The AiTiericans we iv the ( hildren\ "higli level of 

concentratioti. orderii npetence." Cjood beh.wlor did 

not suggc}Si docility cr surii- f apathy. Some children were 

livety, evt»n nauglMy, .Mif ' ng. Tiie Americans wondered 
what acc:ounted for \ u , isly |)rc)-s()c*ial behavior," the 
rem. irk able st.ibility o ih-,- ! Was it a rc-sult ot Cliina's more 
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ihtin 4,000 yoars of cultural continuity? Or because most Cliineso live 
in continuous ancj erujuring ruHj^fiboriioods (even students' work 
periods away fiorn home do not violate family cohesiveness)? Or 
because of China's commitment to national (levelof)ment? Or the 
unity and cjirection f)erme«itin^ Mao Tse-tun^'s thought? 

While we expect school to produce change and some dissent 
in our you rig, the Chinese expect reasonably proper behavior which 
their children achieve witn little conflict. The Americ ans could not 
adequately explain how school and society in Cfiiria brought chil- 
dren to "competence, social grace, and restraint.'' 

They pondered these par idoxes: If American sc hools are dys- 
functional in rblaiion to fariiily , church, peer group, media, style, and 
other shaping influences, why do Chinese schools and society lilcnd 
so well with cultural identity, national ethics, and adult moral'ly? 
How is the fit achieved? How can scliool and society lie so well 
integrated? 

The A/nerirans coulcJ c)nly sf)eculate. They left without full 
answers. co/U'incocJ that they "fiacJ schmi a radically different way c}f 
raising new generations." Everywhere, they werc^ told about the 
shar p diiferences in school ancJ society caused by tfie traumatic Cul- 
tural Povolution of 1966-69. 

Wh.M lv.d to f/ie Co/fivra/ Ri-vuhidun of 1966-69^ One must look 
back to the failure of Mao's "Great Leaf) Forward," 1958-60, an un- ■ 
precedentccJ attonifit at rapid industrialization and intense com- 
munication. High quotas were set for farms and factories, hundreds 
of thousands of crude backyard iron ami. stecH l)last''furnaces were 
built from scrap, communes were formed frc)m cooperative farms, 
people were marched to ancJ from work and lived ancJ ate in com- 
mon Ijarracks and mess halls. Bad crc}p years, famines, poor plan- 
ning, and peasant resistanc:e io family regim(^ntation r^iade the Great 
Leaf) Forward fail. In its aftermath, Mao was forced' to retire to 
secondJine command as CommLJnist Party theorist, handing over 
'daily administration to practical leaders — f)ragrnatic, incentive- 
minded, national development-oricmted, and concerned witfi pro- 
dLicing academically able tecfinicians in fireference to Communist 
enthusiasts. 

Despite his "great leap" failure, Mao had iirought peasants into y 
initial contact with Iron arui steel making, with crude industrial- 
ization, and had taught them the valj.]e of self-reliance. This last 



born mo all-impori.int when lfu» USSR, whicfi had lon|^-slancjin^ 
horcior'disputos ami idc»ological friction with China, removed its 
Soviet technic ians from Cfiin«i in \Uc sutnmor of 1960, taking willi ^ 
tfiom iDuilding plans. [:)lu('prints. mac fiirxvs. and money loans^ China 
was forced to bec(;me self-reliant. 

The early 1%0s ^)rou^hI chane.es *" Mao's liking: speci.ili/a- 
tioo. e\[:)erls. elites; sc hools proiiucin olt youths not wanting to 
soil their hands hut 'wanting easy , higli-p.. . ing white-collar jobs. Mao 
determinec! tc") reverse this turn towahi ( .!f)iialism. this Ijetrayal of the 
revolution, this imitation of the USSR's ;jM' of salary differc»ntials and 
consumer incentives to buy off discontrni. |3ut Mao. no longer the* 
strongest commander, had little mor(> ihan his influence vvitfi 
People's Liberation Army leaders to lielf) lurn China hack toward 
pure communism. 

VV/iaf exac llv was f/)e Cuhur.il Rovoliitiuo of 7966-69r' //ow did 
it .iftvct silnn)h^ Officially it'Vvas the Gr(>at Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution, 1966-69, In essence, to [jurify ccjriimunism and stO[) China 
from taking the "capitali a roaci." Ma{j used student ac^tivists to rc- 
mov(> from fiositions ol power those who favored technic.il c\pert- 
ness cjver ideological fcrvoi. It is not "experts" wfio win wars, he 
-aid. l^ut "reds"; i.e.. properly motivated Communists. 

To reinstate revoIutic)n iry /cmI. to give youths a taste oi revo- 
lution, to put out of office c apitalist compromisers, to set China on a 
road of continuing, self-c orrtHt itig revcjiution, Mao smashed the 
very Party apparatus he had cn-aled. l-le closed universities and 
middle schooU. organi7.od sluu^ nt Red Guards, and scn\ them 
throughout China to: 1) challenm-. harass, and oust authorities high 
and low tor taking the "capitalist road"; 2) critici;?e and rcpiidiate • 
educators shov\ ing bourgeois tcMidcMicies; and i) transform educa- 
tiofi. literature^, .ill forms of cultun^ <ind Party leaders in all fields to 
conform with Maoist thinking. It w.is an epic, unparalleled upheaval. 

Some 14 million student Red Guards, waving little rod-backed 
Thoiti^his o/' /\/ao Tse-fiiri^' books, fanned out lo harass "capitalist 
■i)aclers" evervwhere. It was nui -. recufication. a mass purge affect- 
ing millions, with a few. thousjiwi ■ illed outright. Revisionists were 
made to movt^ bcjck into lino. \\ hei :tie Red Guard split into warring 
tactions. NUio unleashed the Pe. pie's liberatio!i Army, vvhich 
shipped youlli^ off to farm work. 1 i Cultural Revolution of 1966-69 
left in its vsakc administrative lits the revolutionary commit- 
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tCL'S WO fi.iv(» mentioned. Comfnittccs com[)osocl of PoO[)lo's Libera- 
tion Arnn men .irul vvoriKMi, party cadres (Communist entfnjsiiists), 
workers", .md fKMsants control every aspec t of Cfiinese life. 

The Ctilluri)! Revoliitioi. of 1966-60 tried to purify tfie Party, set its 
members tirndy back into tfie CoiiimunisI path. i)olili( i/ed a wlioU* 
^ene^ation of youf\^ f)eople. giive tfiem pr.u ti( al . e\p(Mien( c in 
Communist tfieorv. discredited lh(» (»vpefts. reinst.ilecl dodrifi.il 
redin'ss, r.iist'd M.U)'s tf^ou^hls to th(» l(»vel of fioly wiit .ilon^ with 
(VUh vuiTi-Leoinism. .ind m.ide llie edu(.ilional system fionVlitisl — 
but ai iiii^fi cost in uirmoil. lost industri.jl-.i^ric ultural pr(}du( lion. 
and in ( urtailed e(Ju(M{ion.il outfiut c.iusrd l.)v two to thrc^e yc»ars of 
cIoschI s( fiools. 

/s ihcrr a/iy (v )Mi/)a//sori wilh /\/nfTi(.i/i sdnfrin rrlwllnx}^ of (he 
Kiti' /9bOsr' l.;nil(H^ St.itL's dissidtwils were .inti^overnment. anti- 
Vi(}tn.ni War: Red ou.irds were initially antic.ipitalist. The Amt" i m 
r(^l)elli()n atnsc sj )ontan(Hnisly from die student m.iss; ili<' 
' ;UJ'd' A.Ti M L;..if ;: ed from above ,1, h.ir.issin^ troops in a. power 
■^r : . ' ; ^ \n]v ri(>; Mudefit refuels were mild ( i)mf).u(.Hl witfi Cfdna 
siU'it fU .u tivists. run.i's Cultural Revolution of 1966-69 was more 
com}) til a ted and often mor(^ chaotic . Mao u^ed R(»d Cui.irds to fuu.iss 
deviaTit)nisi^ ; \\ • latter (really modi»rairs ^fjnsiderinl insufficiently 
Comm; . nist - me led) iri turn or^ani/ell t her Red CjU.uds to tit^fit off 
radic.il Red ciu. ids. Ufi(*n. by 1969, t: ■ l*t*opU» s I ifjeration Army 
had '^f :; j[:)(M ! tfit' more fjii^n.icious Rfui . i jrds lo t.ir m work .md re- 
stotLul >rdt : . wiiat remained was a[)[;. cntlv more than Ntao had 
hope(i !or: ffdru'ss (Communist doctr u'! r(*st(^red to primacy .hkJ 
Mjo's ihouuhts elev.ited as holy writ tt lie k'v(*l ot a stale reli^ion. 
Mao anticifuted "( ontinuous revolutio: a^ .i W(»apon a};^ainst future 
moves to^\,,;' d ( .ifjitalism in th(se won: 

1 hi' p! ;-»(Mit ( irt.Mt Cuhui .ii Kevolutif - ' iniv I in* first. . , . The ( < jui- 
. Ilulrli■^( Wrw ,ii i< I ifu' peo[)it' . . . must rii ; I n; ik ih.ii vthifit; vm-I be 
all t M^iit .iticf one oj tw») i;f »-mi Cultural f-' * ^ mti^. «)i cvt^n .itu-r iht oc 

or t( :ijr. 

W l ■ r Li^'i{}i^ <'/7er/s (I'nl ihv CuItU! m K - v ■ >/t/n'( jn /ia ve f w).(»c/t7( j- 
tiortf' ( (irriKii s< ^K)olin^ w.is injerruptcd \i r iwo to tfuee year^. the 
f^ricc Mao ^v.i>> v, illin^ to [)ay to re.dfirm ( 1 1 :'s Communist ( ommit- 
tnetu. iUit Uu' c iiliural Revolution .iKo i- tirtned educ.uion as a 
[^rime mstrun.ent of politics: assured [)rete ru e to ( hildren of pea- 
sants, u'orkers, jiul soldiers; and. f)y linkirv. ducation with produc- 




tion to scrvi» Jj^riculturiil iind irulustrial nc^ccls, reinforced (ht« work- 
study conco[M. 

VV/)Jf is .if) ('.Xii/))/)/<' of J schnof ch.}iii^i'(l lyy thv Cultiir,)} /^two/i/- 
tiofit' This exjnifili' Is ii(Lif)lcd froin ,\ ChiiH'So source. Middle Scliool 
No. 28 l)Ogiin soiiic reforms in 1958 by sellin^ up j fevvsniiill fiictories 
jnd sending students to conirnunes to hel[) during busy sejsons. But 
revisionists in control stopped these lUtivities, sjying thjt they dis- 
rufited the nornial education [irvM'cHiure. "The students were jgjiri 
in ^\^ ivory tower, sepiirated from rcMli'y b(*hind closed doors, read- 
ing [)ooks, [)ushing for high ni arks iind tlriving to lje( nrn(» Limous ex- 
perts iibove the niasses." Confucius's id(M tf ,(f ■ ' .ho excels in 
learning Clin [)e an official" lured stii : : 

taught them to despise manual work, and OMjuireo much fionit-- 
work, which worsenetl students' lu»alth. I ollowing Chairman iV1ao\ 
saying tliat ifie "workirig elass must exi»rcise leadersfiip in ever-, 
thing," a Ma' > Tse-t ung Tfi ought Profiagari: I,) Team of u orkers car^- 
tc^ the sc hooi in 1968 and put a rc*W)lutioii., . comniittet* in conlr. ; 

Now No. 2l\ and all othc?r schools are "o; -^r^ door" schools wh;. 
have put education liack into the correc f 'tit ,)union of traini; 
workers in [joth socialist consciousness and ( ulture. Tfic? small c Li - 
room of the sc hool is integrated with the iiw; classrcjom c)f socie'v . 
book learninu is c losely related to actual c Liss struggle and to [)r;)- 
duclion. Stucients afici teachers come into contact with workers, 
peasants, an^: soldiers. Now the scliool's'three factories for making 
electric mote s, electronics equipment; anci electro[)latiog serve as 
tfie school's : hysics and chemistry classrooms. The school also has 
agri'ements ..iih 14 outside factories, four agricultural brigades, 
thrt*e state tatms, and three People's Liberation Army companies. 
Studi*nts stud\ seven mc^nths in school classrooms iinci three months 
in >ocic>ty's "[)ig classrooms/' 

How d'ul (ho C(//fc/ra/ Rovoiution a/'/ec f f/ie arfsr' It m.ide the arts 
[iervasively [jrofjaganclistic: theater, film, radio, music . museums, 
an<i all other tor;ms of cultural communication. Chiang Ching, Mao's 
foK'th wife and a former Shanghai actress, rose t() eminc*nce as the 
chief radicali/er or all c ultural entertainment. She commissioned ii 
few model propag.inda opc>ras and films. Chinese love to -T>e. for ex- 
ample. "Reef Detachment of Women." a modern rev i ikitic: nary 
dant driimii with stirring music. Tlie familiar story is ot a pea^.int's 
ciaugfit-er. ill-tre,itecl as x\ slave In a prc-revolutionar\ v^reat liouse by 
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the brutal landlord .uul his sons. They abus(» her and leave her for 
dead. She is found and nursed to health by the Red Army, joins it, 
and as leader of a Red Detat hinent of Women, finds and kills \hc 
landlorcJ. 

Other popular ofjer.js fjlfi, ,Ko hjve sinular sim 

propaganda ihemc^ • ' i>n [h(Mr own, making 

building ships, cJii^.^i , Mountains, •'f iery Year 

vvell-cJone color film ,v usini^ a Sovici 

blast furnace to make st(U'i iru j , nuiia for the Chii -'m' 

navy. But iheSoviets leaveand tjkewiin ifu-m th(Mr l)|uef)r ints. : ans. 
and e(juipment. By trial and orror .uul fieroit effort the Chinese 
workers figure out the steel-m,jkin^ process, produce the materials 
for. tlK> shius. and [)roud!y set them afloat uncier the Chinese flaK- 
But this obv/ous prop,]i^,}i)tj,i ro/)re/)en.s/h/e to i/.s^ Ve^,; dt 
least it is strange in the context of our individualism and free access to 
a wide range of cultural media. China's cultural media, now con- 
trolled and "propagandized" to tie its people's thinking to national' 
goals and to Chinese Communist morality, m,iy be distasteful ((} 
Americans. On the other hand, some critics say the American ( ul- 
lural media, being commercial ancJ cJiverse, are often debased to th(» 
lowest appetite for sex and violence, making their influence dis- 
cordant and harmful \o children. 

In. the United Statt^s not long ago at least one. cultural genre, the 
c()vvl)oy movie, came as clt)se to being morally and perhaps doc- 
trin.illy focused as^current Chinese operas ancJ films are. Cowboy 
heroes like Ken N-faynard, Tom Mix. FUu k jones, and Hoot Gibson 
provided an ethic of right and wrong, cfiivalry, fair play, loyalty, re- 
spect for the opposite sex; and the righis of the weak. On the Satur- 
day matinee's silver screen the virt'ies exemf)Jifie(i by thcMi-believ- ' 
able heroes and heroines in a frontier setting included courtesy, 
kindness, loyalty, bravery, and truth. Now, the U.S. cinema, disdain- 
ing censorship, offers such provocauve. titilJating cultur.il fare as 
"The G'radunte" ("a Jolescent" identification); VCool f-land Luke" - 
(rebellion against the Jaw), and "Bonnie ancJ Clyde" (glamour of 
crime) as a coterie of creative talent explores the profauncJ moral 
changes now affecting America. 

China's choice, at this stage of its artistic development, is to 
enforce a moral, doctrinal tone, as \u "Red Detachment of Wometi" 
and "Fiery Years." , 
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The /oLi&h Ri ' 

f^i : ■),in: school--i{ i'x.ifviiuUions ..tnl ^r. • • down- 
p/,,y- '.'ow ^nufvtUs c»vj/u,j(c'(/.'' IJocuijst^ Maol^ tr!-- .ibhors 
elitis^ iui ' -.rusts intellectuals, itjsts were and .'ed. No 

cJipIt \!s Ueurees are awarcJcnl: ceriitieates inc ae ( ■ - -vjleted 
prog: ns. ! - is .it all school levcK loruM . r.vo per ic i are «i ' me dis- 
crotir : of li ^<hopl's revolutiof ^irv t oinmittoe)'' nd to open- 
book prol- 'fTv-olvioK. group et-)rls. ^ ' ajlatiyi 'iio^! -ecords 
are ;)t, ev.juating behavior and iLleolog ! rorrec iness re than 
acad(Miiic ai)ilitv. Weak students are hclp( : by teachers and espe- 
cially hy pet-'-, particularly by organi/eLi v JlU groups. Ele- tronlcs 
students at r^nghua University, for examph', arc tested by . urrect- 
ing faulty circuits. Economics students take practical university grad- 
uation examinations by giving lectures to nearby coal miners. For 
graduation examination, a history student may intervlevy the miners 
and describe historic illy how their attitudes and output yyerc 
changed by the Culii Revolution of 1966-69. Practical, collective 
effo' over a lonu timi -mo has taken the place of tHi^^orotical. indi- 
vidu..ii/ed, co^p:■'eliti^. ■ *-..iins over a short period. 

t (f Guctrd iiihs are nhidi^ to do f.)rm work a/i. city youths ore 
disii -^ioricd vv/fn f/ic pro.specf of a lifetime of comrviincwork. Why^ 
Sinc(- ;t vyas initialed by Mao in 1%8, resettlement ir m cities to rural 
areas nas been a fact of life for over 10 million youn-a people. Need- 
ing over 80*.'".. of its people for agric ultural production, China cannot 
give employment to all urban primary and middle school graduates 
(12 Ctiinese cities have a population over one million). By and large» 
this urban-to-rural shift, one ol the largest organized population 
movements In history, is oune willingly. Two-thirdsof those goingto 
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China's *'Can D . A^ttiiitade 

V\A)nf particifiiirly imfyrQssi's Amc '(\{!} observers d/jc loo/- 
U\iine<l ChioQseyoirth^ Their "can do .ittituclecJocs, ^indi ; holiof 
that much can be done with short \\ iinin^. "Barefoot doc u " for 
example, are peasants trained for iirief period— u?fin»iil> rliree 
months — to treat minor illness(»s .i > itrimon disease vide 
health education, immunise .jn.. <m nifier preventive' - ices, 
supervise sanitation, and edutatv "ofjle about family r., ■in^\ 
They do farm work until nec^M for medical service, a; pijid 
basically as vvorker-peasants wr ik» extra compensation, rhey 
seem proud to serve. The public , , ; > . .'s and estee^.is them. Uten 
medical students arc? chosen \r:>n] j-th sn^ bar(»foor doctc r^. S .me- 
times young women are trainee, .-month period to b(: ;Oth 

midvvjvos and bareroot doctors. ' hev now enough to car* ide- 
quately for minor ailments and tc r<'f('' loie serious c ases to -vsi- 
cians. In this and otiier fields th< a i ,!;r'r '- villingness ' ^ • uori- 
ment with short training periods h - :o ' . e needed manp> ^ and 
' womanpower. 

What about meci/ra/ odL-'can'on.^ bv one account, the relatively tew 
doctors China trained be'fore 1949 practiced mainly ir he big cities. 
Hospitals were also in trie citie^ . ru/ ! > es^ible to the easan* r^' ^nr. 
CKina trained 18 time^ as many doc fv ^949 tc '^'65 : - 
1929 to 1949. This pace has increased L;reu - . ar the jitur... o- 
lutlon of 1966-69, witn over 80'V> of U'r ' i;e>. -{^vir,: ^ural jle. 
Medical students wh' have several v^a/ oo~ -midc .'rsch;:oi v ork 
experience start clinical study du; mt^ thr- rst ear o *ne i' *ee-vear 
program. Physicians help train tiie'over i ^ e million b.v-^to: donors 
(peasants gave them that affectionate M e.. 'Mioug'* ^:olv^ . .'^eto 
serve or visit frequently each cor-r \: prod _ -ion T'I:. ide, 
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China's basic oryonizcd vvork unit.- Visiting physici.ins from ihc 
United Slates. oncl elsewhere, most of them objective and many ini- 
tially critical, generally praiso the quality and low cost of medical 
education and health services. Chinese acupuncture has attracted 
particularly close attention from the West. 

Wfuit accounts for China's "c:«ui c/(/' afn'ruc/cVAs on the American 
frontier, necessity for c;reative substitutions. But the Chinese seem 
also to have an unusual sense of mission, of particifjation, of conv 
miiment to an ideal greater than themselves. The yroup is clearly 
more important than the individual. They feel they can do something 
aboLfl avoidin^^ famine, recovering from floods and earthquakes, 
building a bridge, digging o canal, running factories and conv 
munes, lowering the birth rate, and running a school. The Chinese 
know and their children love to hear the story often quoted by Mao 
about the Foolish OUl Man and the Mountain. The old man needed 
crop land to grow food and the mountain stood in the way. Each 
evening the old man spent time after his day's labor moving buckets 
of earth irom the mountain. His neighbors laughed at him. "Why do 
you Wear yourself out? You will never move the mountain." But the 
old man smiled and said: "When 1 die. my sons will carry on: when 
they die. there will be my grandsons, and then their sons anti grand- 
sons, and so on ihroughout time. High as the mountain is. it cannot 
grow higher. WJth-every.bit we dig. it will be that much lower. Surely, 
some day we will move the mountain. "The old man smiled and went 
nn moving buckets of earth from the mountain. 

This belief in "people power," hard work, and group effort to 
solve problems is. in China, highly motivating and a powerful tool In 
raising children along ideo'logicaf lines. 

Does this iittitudv come from schools From Chinese socilhy^ 
From ccjn)mun}sm^ From Miioism^ It comes from all these sources. 
And from over 4,000 years of experience and wisdom. It may begin 
communally with multiple mothering, or more properly*, multiple 
parenting. First there is the mother— caring, nursing, fondling. 
When she Is at work during the day there are the severar'aunlics" in 
the nursery, all surrogate mothers, who offer love, care, guidance. 
Most often there are grandmothers and grandfathers too who hold, 
handle, fondle, care, and guide the young children. As In Sparta, 
every adult is parent to every child, both In theory and practice. As in 
USSR nurseries and Israeli kibbutzim, everyone knows how youths 
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W'/i.,/ /s /c,.y snrM/,>,nK f.u for.^ The koy socializing factor may 
be- ,ha, all , ho mother and father figures soon. ,o have In comln a 
irony contr.il value system which permeates the child-rearinK years 
he schooling process, and a<lult life. The influence of this value sys- 

uZT H T"" ''y'"'^ "» f^^hion con- 

wort M V •"^'l"ipl'-''ill''Kinnces: fan.ily, 

work, Mao Tse-tung study groups, local revolutionary commi - 
tees, commune teams, and brigade units. 
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A Hothouse of Revolution 

A // can'( be thai rosy. What about dissstisCied youth whovotewith 
their fciit agninst conmwnhm? Some disillusionment exists- A 
Taiwan source lists as high a number as 2,965,557 who have fled the 
mainland since 1949, probably including Chiang Kai-shek s wealthy 
nationalist followers. Some dissident youths have braved the ar- 
■ duous trek to the coast and the eight-hour (or more) illega c an- 
cerous swim to Hong Kong. An unknown number have been killed 
by sharks or shot or intercepted by Communist patrol boats. Smce 
1949 most of the tiny pei-centage who fled were propertied and pro- 
fessional people opposed to and threatened by communism 

For the 800 million majority who sided with Mao against Chiang, 
the Communist regime has, in little more than 25 years, revived 
China's centuries-old pride, recalling the -thousands of years wheri 
i, was in fact the "middle" kingdom, i.e., the central, most cultured 
country under heaven to whom neighbors eagerly came to kowtow 
and to learn. Some admirethe Communist regime for turningsociety 
upside down, for elevating the lowly masses for the first time. China 
is thus a land of revolution and, while Mao lived, was in continuous 

revolution. , . , , ., 

Why (his rad\a\Mrcss on conf/nua/ (urmoi/P China is closer to its 
revolution than we are to ours, is more idealistic, more enthusiastic, 
and hence feels more emotions toward its founders and founding 
id^as than we do toward ours. The Chinese are still more dedicated 
to overthrowing tyranny than we, still more fearful of a return of ex- 
ploitation than we. The revolutionary spirit is stressed and incorpo- 
rated in the person and saying^of Mao so that the masses will attem pt 
and sustain seemingly impossible tasks-for communism, for the 
revolution, really for China, because Chinese communism is basi- 
cally Chinese nationalism. 
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f low rjn ('(/t/r.if/n/i iuDctio (^ffvctivcly it) .j huthoihv of rcvo/t/- 
tioii, ()/" conn'nt/.W .j^L,'/Mf/( )/).'' hi \he Chirieso Com nui nisi context, 
cducniion goos beyond schooling; it isono with culture diul includes 
drtimj, opera, cJnru e. rnuseur ■ r.iilio, films, newspapers, nli foriiis of 
liloralure, aruJ the entire r.in^- of cultural' niediii. It also etnbrdces 
recretilion imd enlert jinnierv n China everything is educative; tht» 
whole so,ci(Vy educ.n(»s. Con; inisni was to Ntio (lie was lon^ clis- 
Jainful of th*.* USSR) a vehicle 'o i arry out hole) so( iaiexperifnents in 
upliflint' the poof Chine<.e iKMS^nt. Hciucation in -(he broadest 
sense — including' lan-^uat;e .ui ')rut»[Jts — is a c liief means tow.nd 
this end. More r , in if > oj her Cnn,[iiunist countries, (he word pOopIc 
is deliberately u ■•(] f< its revoluiioriary conn{)(ation; the P(»o/)/e's 
Republic of Ch;:-,.t ''f'n/)/r"-. I iberation Army, the pvuplc\ cur- 
rency, and so on. /^^ M; 'ion 1^ siiTMljrly used f{>r ideological exhort a-' 
tion. 

Dissaiisfnt h()r\ c! uns, t.n toris, and ethnic yearning suVely 
cy:isi. But China's ti : an(i ux^ • alike [Donder how the Comhiunist 
regime has bctTi .t[)i mstili ^r. ong Chinese .i sei.*mingly nc»vv nior- 
ality, altruism, seltl: "ss, frv* -the-peof)|e altitude, and willing- 
nc?S5 to try to movf^ ini.nc . \ si tors who like some tilings and c!is- 
like other thin^- ; Ch-^j ^rill see no easy way to explain its 

motive-force olht ^^ by ts ( immunal ctjoper.itiofi and rev(j|u- 
tionary dedication. 

//) a)i)clu>i<Mh I'. ca// ive Uwrn from Chino^c cdncjt(yrs 
they from us^ Ana-i i raises its -oung-tn keeping with its own his- 
tory, culture, and \ i i; of the future. We cannot successfully bor- 
row directly from C h) - ..i or tfiey from.us'.v 

Wecansiud\ . - school innovations and ponder their effect : 
their work sti.;:i\ J'o"t{'ne L enriched programs; rural reselllihg of 
urban youtK-: -iv-ir eiev^rimg formerly disadvantaged peasant/' 
worker/soldi .■• tr 'dree. ; in-. tilling altruistic, moral, ethical, and serv- 
ing at lit udes, i 

We can compa^ iht^se w iih our own innovations: career educa- 
tion, cducati( )nal T . . ( ic^sed-circuit TV, team teaching, teachifig ma- 
chines, open education, work-study'''' and action learning, school 
integration, open university admissions, performance contracting, 
accountability, vou>:hers. We can try to assess how well our innova- 
tions work for us m comparison with how well theirs work for ihem^. 
'^We can a>k what forces compelled us to embark on our school in- 
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novations* economic ci/icI m,jn|yowor neods to meet the Russian cold 
vv.ir cfiallenge; me shock of Sputnik; s[)cu:e jv^e defense; landing 
meri on tfu' moon: vv»us of fiational liberalion: and. Internally, revo- 
lutions of rising exputtations as the defjrived (blacks. Puerto Ricans. 
native /Vvii«ricafis. other ethnic groups, poor vvfiites. women) sought 
entry int<-rthe affK'jence rf the. American mairi stream. 

We can compare our school-shaping forces wirh those affecting 
China's sr'iools; replacing ca[)italism with socialism and then com- 
munism; overturning society so that the masses are elevated; trans- 
forming the world's largest backwarcJ peasant country ifito a world 
power; strengthening a nation with 12bordering neighbors. some of 
whom have taken China's territory; Taiwan's pin[>rick threats to in- 
vade the mainland. 

Our school innovations have cost more, have ba^n accompanied 
by mixecJ entfiusiasm. ancJ are less than moderately successful. 
China's school innovations have cost less, have apf^arently been 
publicly supported and implemented, ancJ are judged (o be more 
than rnoderately successful. 

We can ask why our scfiools and our society seem out of f^iase..; 
why Chinese schools and society exhibit a rare unity. We began rnass 
education earlier, were economicaily prosperous, and spent a larger 
portion of our wealth for schools. China had a late start, was^ind re- 
mains less viable economically, and has spent a smaller portion of 
her resources on schools. Our school progress stenis from a complex 
mixture of locab state, and federal support; an educated and dedi- 
catee] teacfiing profession; ancJ cooperation from publishers and 
o.tber private enterprises. The Chinese people have follower the 
leaci of the Chinese Communist Party and Its Ideology. 

In the end, America will use free enterprise and individualism to 
strengthen professionalism and government leadership \n eciuca- 
tlon. The Chinese have ganibled their future on Chinese com- 
munism. We each move along our own ideological tracks toward the 
unknown future. But we have in common the human experience 
and can l^enefit from comparing how each raises aruJ educates its 
children. 
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Appendix 



To aid continuity and (o enrich undcrslandini; of ihr People's 
Republic of China, the following arc presented: /ir/e/ fjcfs. Brief 
History, School Summ^iry, and Mjo Lilks About f.duc.uion. 

Brief Facts 

Size: 3.7 million square miles, the world's third largest country- 
after USSR (8.6 million square miles), and Canada (3.B million square 
miles). The United States is fourth (3.6 million square miles). 

Loc.Hion: Dominates East Asia; share 13,210-mile land boundary 
with 12 neighbors, including USSR (4J50 miles) and India, China has 
had border clashes with both. 

Popubtion: 800 million (a low estimate), world's largest popula- 
tion; one of every four persons on earth Is Chinese. An estimated 
one billion population by 19B0. It is claimed that man> birth control 
centers and instruction in the use of Inexpensive devices have beOn 
m effect since 1953; delayed marriage is encouraged (women a«e '>3 
men 25). There is some doubt that ihv can^p.u^n is or can be en- 
forced in rural areas. 

. fconamy; El^hly-five percent rural with ei^^ht out of lOworkinL' 
m agriculture; only IT',, of China's vast land is araf)le: little food is 
grown on remaminj^ deserts, mountains, wastelahd. or urban areas 
(some dozen cities have populations of one million or more each in- 
cludln^.ShanKhai, over 10 million-world's largest cily--and Peking 
• capital, over four million). Ninety-six percent of the people live on 
one-sixth of the land, mainly on the coastline or near life-giving 
rivers (Yellow. Yangtze, Pearl); an average.of 1,200 persons per 
square mile. Survival by Intensive cultivation of every square inch 
has lx:en aided since 1949 by construction of many dams and vist 
reforestation, which have actually changed some temperature pat- 
terns. Small but growing Industries: iron, steel, coal, machines tex- 
tiles; strenuously self-reliant in producing most necessities but lacks 
chemical (ertiluer, tomplex machinery, scientists, highly skilled 
technicians.X3To"ss National Product in 1970 about $125 billion or 
$145 per capita,-^ (United States, $1,000 billion, or $5,000 per capita- 
USSR, $500 billion, or $2,000 per capita; India, $45 billion, or $85 per 
capita). The average worker's income is $20-$5D per month. 



lithnh: Groups jn(/ L.im^'cnj.i,'(vs: Ninety-four pcrccMit hKin group, 
6'',, minorilics: Mongols. Cfuiangs. Tibetans, Manchus. others (some 
with over one million po[)ulati()n). living mainly in sf)arsely settled 
border areas. Main language: Mandarin (the northern dialect); 
many other dialects. All lit(*rales, however, understand written 
Chinese. 

Re/i\i,'/()M; Before 1949. ethical t oncepts from Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, and Buddhism dominated; also many l)elieved in ancestor 
worship, animism; 2S'i> are Moslem. r.> are Christian. Religious 
worship has been curbed since the Cultural Revolution of 1966-69, 
when the few existing churches were closed or converted to 
museums (some Christians are said to worship in secret). 

/./feracy: Fifty percent of those over age 15 and 40"., of thoscover 

age 25. ' . " . ^ 

L/Ye fxpecfancy; Al)out 50 years. 

Brief History 

"MiiUlii^ Kit^^i^of\1": Continuous culture for over 4,000 years. 
Dynastic emperors ruled under a "mandate of htviven" (akin to 
divine right of kings). China always viewed itself as the most superior 
and cultured central empire on earth; all outsiders were '*bar- 
barians" who kowtowed and paid homage. 

'Confucius. 551-479 B.C.. stressed orderly class hierarchy, su- 
periority of the scholar, moral rightness of orderly government. This 
loyalty and ethical behavior were furthered by Mencius. 372-289 
B.C.; by Taoism's stress on man's harmony with nature; and by 
Leg'alism, a [)hilosophy stressing social order and discipline from the 
'empcVor downward. Long-nailed scholars, exalted by passing elab- 
orate .examii.ations and mastering Confucian . and other classics 
(scholars could — but mrely did—come from the peasantry), were 
sinecured civil servants [)et\veen the masses and the emperor. 
Fuiopc was backward when China invented mov.ihle type print-' 
ing. magnetic compass, gunpowder, crossbow, saddle, stirrup, 
wheelbarrow, water-powered spinning wheel, paper money, 
piiddlcwheel boats. 

UumiliMton: Engrossed in the wisdom of her classics, inward- 
looking in her cultural superiority. Cliina ignored early science and 
the industrial revolution which made Europe militarily powerful and 
ready to Christianize and trade (or her riches: tea, porcelain, fabrics, 
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art, ivory, jaiJe, brass, bronze l:uro[)tMns huniiltated China niilitorily 
and occupitvj Ucr fiorts. Winning the Opium Wars (1B39-42, 1B56-60}. 
Britain. fluM^ France, forc(*cl opium sal(» in China .lod used th(^ f)ro- 
C(Huis lo pay for Chinese^ exports. In the Sino-)ap\rieso War (1894- 
95). China lost Korea c\nd Taiwan. The Boxer K(>[)el!ion (1B9B-1900) 
ended when Europeans ijuelled this Chinese^ attempt to expel for- 
eigners arid estal^lished th(^ "Open Ooor" or the ecjualization of 
European occupation of Cf)ines(^ ports. 

/Vaf/ona//sfs: "We are an open dish fit to l)e carved and eaten," 
said revolutionary Sun Yat-sen (1B66-1 925), whose forceps toppled the 
Manchu Emperor (1911). Only the USSR aidoti the new government, 
.with Stalin's secret order to take over from within, to make Com- 
fininist China..a Soviet satellite. Sun Yat-scn "s successor, Chiang Kai- 
shek (1(387-1975), trained liy the Soviets, broke with and bittc^rly 
fought tfie Chinese Communists (Chinese Communist Party was 
formed in 1921). 

Con)nnif}'hts: Along with other C(,jmnujnists, Mao Tse-tung — a 
peasant's son .ind sometime teacher, news[)aper editor. Party or- 
ganizer, and [irofessional r(*volutionary — resisted Chiang's anii- 
Communist drives while also ousting warlorcis and landlords and 
organizing peasant support. Mao emerged as lead(*r after the "Long 
March" of 1934-35 when only 20,000 survived a harrowing 6.000-mile 
trek to north China mountains (out of 100.000 families who fled 
Chiang's encirclement). S(^eing ]a[^an as the immediate enemy 
(Japan invadcnj Manchuria in 1931 and soon (ontrolknJ much of 
China). Mao forced Chiang in 1937 into an uneasy uiiited front. 
WorkJ War ll's Pacific operations eased pressure on China and 
brought Allied victory in 1945, 

Conuuutiist Victory: Desf)ite Chiria's exhaustion, Chi.ing, aided 
by funds and arms from the United States, continued to fight the 
Communists. Many of his soldiers d('serted lo the Communists. Peas- 
ants, disgusted by Nationalist corruption, shifted their support. Un- 
like Chi.ing's undisci[Dlined forceps, the Ccjmmunist army did not loot, 
kill, or rapo. Mao's eight rules (^f conduct vvore: 1) speak politely, 
2) pay fairly for what you l)uy. 3) return everytfiing you l^orrow, 4) pay 
for anything you cJamage, 5) do not fiit or swear at f^eopie. 6) do 
not damage crops, 7) do not takc^ liberties with women, 8) do not ill- 
treat cafitiv^^s. Chiang, with support* waning, fled to Taiwan. On 
October 1, 1949, Mao f)roclaimed the People's Republic of- China.' 
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Mjo/.sf Pnli{ici/.,}lii'! : lirlir .inj!; thjt poo[5k\ not mntcrial things, 
«iro (JiH isivc, M.)() [)c)lit ic i/tul Chin.i's p(Ms»inli y. At I lie vilLiye Icvol. 
*'('nefnic»s" wrrv n»uiUHl, tiitul, «in(l ptir^isluul hy vill.igcMs llicni- 
S(MV(.»s {unv to three niillion wcic (.'xoccitocl: ni.iny more* l.in(ik)r(js. 
tisurcrs, bosincssnion were "rc-iHlcicMtod" and rof.loonuHl) ; pcMs.ints 
[ielf)p(l recjistribtitc f,inci; campaigns, a^oinst corruption, waste, 
bureaucracy, dishonesty, and vermin vv(.»re conducted. 

/nfe//ecfiia/.s; Needing intellectuals' sa[)port. Mao saicj /in 
February. 1957. "Let a bunclrecj flowers blooni. lei .1 hundrecj schc/ols 
of thought contencj." The resulting floocJ of criticism frightenecfthe 
Parly. Iniellectcjal recalcitrants were c^>:ecutc»d; others wore sentvto 
work on farms. 

(ireaf /.ea/) /orvv.jrc/: (Jy m.iss regimentation from 1958-60. Mao 
fc)rced the [)a(~e of modernization. Factory and c:()rnmunc» cjuotas 
W'ere set ever bigluT; hackyarcl l)last ftjrnaces sprang u[); people 
were marched to work ancj housed and fed c (,)mnHinally. Peasants 
resisteci the l)r(.Mku[) of family life. The Great Leap failed, but Mao 
"industriali/ed" many peasants ancJ wbippecJ a nation into self- 
reliance. ' ' r- 

Co\\u\\\\ Rvvoiiftion '}966-b9: M.io disliked the Party lenders' 
evident drift from communism toward private gain and comfort. To 
offset USSR-like "reyisionisnv' (imitating capitalism by producing 
consurr:er goods to buy off discontent), to reverse an emerging self- 
serving elite, to reinstate revolutionary zeal, Mao closed universi- 
ties ami middle schools and sent 14 million rampaging Red Guard 
youths to harass leaders who were "taking the capitalist road." Fiav- 
irig shoe ked le.ulers [)ack to communism, the army disbanded the 
faction-ridden Red Guards and sent the wiiciesi youths to do farm 
work. Mao [:)oliticizeci a new genc^ration and made all agencies, in- 
cluding schools, more dedicatcnl to communism. 

/\rUi-Co{ii\f( ills Lin P/'.jo dimp^iii^n After 1970: By discrediting 
Confuc ius's advocacy of traditional family loyalty, this cam[:)aign en- 
lianced the N-lao-ftU-oreci serve-the-people atlitutle. Moderate Lin 
Piao. once nanu'd Mao's successor, was called a traitor (he report- 
edly dieci in a 1971 platie crash escaping to the IJSSR). for allegedly 
plotting Mao's removal and for wanting technical "expertness." His 
memory has f)een downgraded, along with Confucius's stress on 
liarmony and prim.u y of the elite scholar, while cioctrinal "redness" 
has been praised. 
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; ^ Communes: Lich of ihc over 80,000 comnujiK's spoils c rof^s to the 
yovornmcni at- a fixed price and makes almost evr^rythin^ for self- 
sufficiency. Commune families work common lancJ (but each family 
also has its own private ^ar(Jening plot otui [Mivate afiartment). The 
commune is administered hy a revolutionary committee of Party and 
army, workers which cioes overall planning and manages schools, 
hospitals, and health centers. Ma Chio People's Commune near 
Shanghai in 1973 had an average annual income* of $450 per house- 
hold/or $64 per person. Pay, made at thc^ grassroots production team 
level, is based on points given for the kind and amount of work, for 
attitucie towarci labor, and for participation in exercises, cojiimunal 
concerns, and discussions of Mao's thoughts. 

■ After A/jo.- Mao Tsc-tung died ori Sef)tember 9, 1976, eight 
months after Chf)u En-lai's cieath. Moderate Hua KUo-feng first sue- 
ccedcui Chou as premier, dealt with dislocations from severe August 
earthc|uakes, then succeeded Mao as Party c hairman on October 12, 
after arresting some 40 top radicals, including Mao's wife, Chiang 
Ching, tor allegedly planning a cou[3. Moderates; seemingly in 
control, want education to produce technoc rats in order to aicJ na- 
tional cievelopmeru. Radicals, still cotitending, want eciucation to 
produce revolutionary successors, that is. Communist enthusia-its. 

School Su.iimary 

School Policy: This has /igzaggecJ fyetween emphasis on intel- 
lectual content for raf^ici national develo[)menl , favored by moder- 
ates, anci practical work-stucJy favorccJ by Maoists (who prefer ''red-' 
ness*' over expertness). 

Scfnjol f.a(/c/er.- Tlie pre-1966 6- :-J pattern has been rcduceci to 
five-year elemenrarv. two-year junior middle, and two-year senior 
". middle schfu)! for . ^es 7 to 16. There is no compulsory education, but 
the five-yeaj elt :nentary school is Ljniversal. Forty percent. of the 
midcile sch^ ol j, <■ group attend micJcJle schools. The aim of these 
schools is ' ttj: tactory and farm workers, /)of to [^epare stu- 
dents for uni\er, '\ entrance. 

Prcscinx ' ^u!series for ages 6 months to 3 years and kinder- 
gartens for .s'.c's 4 to 7 years are available in communes, housing 
units, and factories. They provide physical and health care, toys, 
food, bed rest. Children learn numbers, drawing, and correct social 
attitudes. They sing songs and recite M.ao sayings. There are small 



foos for d.iy care (fre» mr [)u()r f-imilies). TraiiKMJ teacfn^rs earn 
average of $20 per ni 'wh. 

f/er7H»rUary a/u/ Si ■ WK/ary: t:lenicniary : Tfu' usual subjetls—a' 
taught from the Marxiati i lass slru^^le view[:)oini. Some lime is s[)em 
in fact ory-l ike conditions making tacks, cfu'ss siMs. water pumps, etc. 
Junior middk' scfiools (jfft»r ^(»neral tnlucation ^^nd senior hiiddlo 
schools offer advanced, sfjet^iallzed courses, filementary an(i secon- 
dary schools emphasi/e [^robU.'m-solvin^ technicjues that serve the 
people: for example, on tiny f^lots o\ land, city middle school stu- 
(Jents ^rovv herbs for medic ine. mushrooms for food. 

(./f)/vers/fy; Most sc hool graduates enter lifelong farn,i work. Uni- 
versity entrance is based on middle school ()lus two \o three years* 
, work and recomriiendat ions of working peers; preference is given 
red activists with workor/peasant/solcJier parents. Enrollments have 
[leen cut in half since llie Cultural Kevoluticjn of 1966-69. Most 
courses have be(»n sfiorlened. Ctjurse planning is done jointly by 
students and professors. Exams are often open book or problem 
solving. Average montlily salaries: [:)rt)fesst)r. $100-S15Q; lecturer. 
$75: assistant let turer. $35; graduate assistant. $23 to $21]. All teach- 
ers do some [)rofJu(.t ive lal^or. 

Mao Talks About Eclucation 

Sfia/y. \\'(ir/<. Ri". utii)!^ ■ \^)): In aiuit^^ ' 'imes the youtfi ol 
Chifia.who studied inder .igc neither ' .;'M»'(J revolutionary 
til" jry nor^took f)art in lai . foday little re . u i.Uionary theorv \s 
fai .;ht and iheic are no sue nMg^ as [jrotJut tion movements in liie 
s( 1 >ols \)\'Air \ ast regions ( > .n i tnjnt ry. !t onK in Ye nan and in 
\h* anti-Ja[)aru'se l)ast* are.i "tiind the enenn lines that th(* young 
people ar(* fundamentally (. erent. 

Over/oa(/e(/ Curr'n ulurv !l917): In th(,' t*ducational system of 
(_~hina. required courses arc .is thick as the hairs on .i cow. , . . Spec u- 
laling on the intentions or ihe edu( .itors. (jru' is led to wonder 
whether they did not design such .in ut^w^eldly curriculum in order 
to exhaust the stutlents. to tran^[jlt* on their l)0(Jies. .md ruin their. 
Iiv(?s. . . . liow stuf)id! 

Wi^ll-roundrd Soc'uiUst / (/ta af/oo (1957): Our educ.n((jnarf)(jlicy 
must enafjle everytjne who receives an education to develop riKJr- 
.illy. Lfitt^llectually; .ind physically .ind l)e.'i)rr)e a well-educated 
worfo^r witli soci.ilist ((jhsciousness. 
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I ti(jtioniil Reform (1937): Radically reform the oxisting eduai- 
tion.il policy and system. . . ..Newspapers, books, and magazines, 
films, plays, literature, and art should all sc»rve national defense. 

(nstnictioiis to f/ie f eop/e's /-//jera(/o/i Army (1949): Protect all 
public and private schools, hospitals, cultural and educational insti- 
tutions, athletic fields, and other public welfare establishments. It is 
to be hoped that all personnel in these institutions will remain at 
their posts; the People's Liberation Army wilT protect them from 
molestaiiori. 

Roii ncss \iniJ ExpertoQS^^ {^9^9): The r(5lationship between red- 
ness and expertness, between politics and work, stands tor the unity 
of tvVo opposites. It is certainly necessary to criticize and repudiate 
the lentJency to ignore politics. It is necessary to oppose the arm- 
chair politician on the one hand and the praciicalisi who has gone 
astray on the oth(^r. 

^'Htrcr <)f C'orrvvt hli\. (1937' Where do correct ideas come 
lr() Do thtn irop from tr skle- \f). Are they innate in the mind? 
No .hey con ■» frtjm soriai prac * and from it alone; they come 
frcm rhree kiruls of social [jractic Hie struggle for production, the 
cL'.ss struggle, and scientific ex pt'" fnent. It is man's social being that 
d 'termines hi^ thinking. Once ih orrect ideas characteristic of.the 
diivanc ed class are grasped by i • masses, these ideas turn into a 
rr aer al fort e which changes so ty and changes the world. 

\f lAKirt)in^ Without La/jor (V- )5): It takes a total of 16. 17, or 20 
:irs -'Sr one to reach the univer*^ :v from primary school, and in this 
p^Tio.: one never has a chance to ook at the five kinds of cereals, to 
i'..,jK how the workers do their -ork, how peasants till their fields, 
and how traders do business. In "he meantime, one's health is also 
ruined. Such an educational system is' harmful indeed. 

O/f RQVo!utioi)i/.if)i^ FAiucotior (1968): We must still run physics 
and engineering colleges, but the period of schooling ought to be 
shortened, the ediicaiion jcurric uluml revolutionized, prfjleiarian 
politics put in conn-nand, and the way of training personnel from the 
ranks of the workers . . . adopted. Students must be selected from 
workers and peasants with praxMical experience, and after their study 
at school for several years they should rejurn to practical produc- 
tion. , , ... 

Priicf/ca/ K'ndw/et/ge (1942): Look at certain students, thobc 
.brought up in schools that are completely cut off from the practical 
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•.icCrvitros ufsod(»(y. VVh.ii dbout thorn.? A [)Orson ^oc^s from .1 prim.iry 
school of this kind all ihe way throuj^h lo a university of the somo 
kind. gradu.Mt^s. ancJ is reckoruul to have a stock of loainine But all 
he has is book ItMrning; ho f^is not takrn part in any [jracical ac- 
tivities or applied what he has learned to anv field of life. Can such a 
person Ik? rei-ardfvj .is a complet(My dev(>loped intellectual? HarcHy - 
so. in my ofjinKwv ixkmusc his kfunvledge is still inconiplete. 

/.ef thc Ptu^f^lr Run S'< hools iVM^): Wc^ nujst take . . . the primary 
s( hoolsand twin Mern . ■ - fo the local rMss(>s lo run by themselves: 
the government will th- give material assistani e and will offer 
guidance inmatlers of \) ic y. ' - 

■■ Tho Army Is j. .Sc/ioo, 1949): Our fi(4d armies of 2. 100.000 are 
equiv^ilent lo several th(,.;..,nd universities and secondary sch(iols. 
We have to rely, cfiic^fly on the army t(j supfjiy our working cadres. 

P(>//r/ca/ FAfucMiiui (195^): We must strengthen our ideological- 
and fjoltlicalwork. Both st indents and intellectuals sh(juld study hard. 
But in addition, (o thestuc:-. of their specialized subjects, they must 
make progress both ideol -ically ancJ politically, which means they 
should study Marxism, cur-^nl events; and fjoiiticol problems. Nu{ io 
have a correct political pr inr of-vtew is like having no souL 

Over/ean?/M^t< .,/)(/ Rc^ >/oo/sm (1964): Mar.\is{ books should be 
studied, but wc also must rot read too many of them, . . , Should one 
read too many of them, on- woukfproceecJ to. the negative side and 
become a bookworm or .i revisionist. 

Lx.muiuitinns as Siirprisr /^/Mc/<s (1964): examinations at presefjt 
arc like tackling enemies, rot people. They are surprise attacks full 
■ of catch questions. Thev ar^- nothing but a method'of testing officiah' 
stereotyped writing, I disariprovo of them and advocate wholesale 
transformation. 

(:hcck List for rea(/nvs (1929): 1) Resort to the method of en- 
hghtenmenl (abolish Inculcations): 2) proceed from the short-range 
to the long-range; '3) proceed fronrt he superficial to the deep- 4) 
speak in popular.language: 5) be explicit; 6) make what you say inter- 
eslin^^v-;^^] speech with gesticulation; 8) review concepts taught 
last tima>i))^tilii:e an outline; 10) utilize discussion groups. 

thnoHMmnf Intdlcctu.ils (1939): Intellectuals often tend \n h.s 
subjective and individualistic, imfiractical in their thinking. u- 
resoh'ire in adion > ;il ihey have thrown themseKes heart anti .ouT 
into riias^ revolutionary struggles.'or ma^ • up their minds to serve 
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ihe inleresis'of tri(« musSL^s aiu: uh omr oru' witfi them. ... n all of 
them will ri*ma. rcv( Juliondrit's to'tiv iMui. Somf will ilr i out of 
the revoHitiorKi-v ranks cJt crr'.icil [in^mfiits jnd hh onu :)assivo. 
while a few mav rwn become emuiiios of the re\ utton. I leinlel- 
leciunls ran ov-Ycometheir sluKtcomin^s unW in n.jss slru^uiis over 
»i long [Derioci. 

Dc.iUni^ wti' /nf(»//e((na/s {1948): Our Pariv ^fiouUi. therefore, 
adopt a' r.ireful attitude towards students, umc hers, professors, 
scientific workers, .art workers, and orcJinary int(HI(>rtuals. VVe should 
unite with them, educate them, and give them posis according to the 
merits of each case, and only a tiny number of (li(»-hard counter- 
revolutionaries among them will have to he appropriately dealt with 
through the mass line. 

Youn^ RcwnfutiunoHi^^ (1969): New China must car(» for h(^r 
^ youth and show concern for the? growth of.the vounger generati(^n. 
... The young worker ar>d f)cMsant. the educaiecj youth, and the 
young pilople in the armecj forces are herolcand energelif and well 
disciplined. Without lhem the cause of revoluti(jn\in(J c onsiiuclion 
cannot be succ:essfuL ■ 

Lcirn fri)m the Masses (1964): Strength comes from the masses. 
, . . After bec:oming a iea( her, onc^ must learn from the masses in 
order to understand how one stands in one's own studies, 

City Youth to the CoiiiUry^idc (1968): It. is aljsolutely necessary 

for edudatcd young people to go to the countrysicJe to be reedu- 
cated by the people. . . . Cacires and other city people should be 
persuaded to send their sons ancj daughters who hcwc finished junior 

or senior middle school, coljege. or university to t,he countryside 

Comrade^ throughout the countryside, .should welcome' them; 

Contirnnn^ Education (1944): In our education we must have not 
only regular primary and secondary schools hut also >( a!V"e(i 
regular vilkige schools. /U".\ ^f)apfM -a-admu groups. u: « a^ > 
classes. Not only must \m- Imw lux^; ■ of tiv nodern \\ je; v. :)ust 
also utilize and transform the okJ stvie village schooK. 

/earn/n.t,' am/ Rcwoiul'ton (1958): Benjamin Franklir discovered 
electricity, though he began as a n(-. .pa[)(^r boy. What UMrnir^g cJid 
Jesus have? . It is always those wi n less learning who overthrow 
those with m()re U»arning. 

/.earn/ng to Swim (c. 1959): If yoi: ar(> M>solved to do i(. you can 
Certainly learn, whether you are yujng oi old. I will give vou an 
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example. ) n\\\\y IcMfned to swim well only in 1954; previously I bad 
not rnaMerod it. In 1954. thefe vvas an indoor pool at Tsin^^^Lia Uni- 
versity |in Peking]. 1 went there every day with my h<^y,. (iianged my 
clothes, and for thr(»e nK)nths witliout interru[ition I studied the 
nature of walei. Water doesn't drovvn people. Water is .itraid of 
()e(}ple. 

Lost Poviv (to Chou l:nddi. 1975): 

■ Now tliat our couoiry h.is Ijenjme red. 

Who W'ill he its guardian? Our mission, unfinished, 
may take a thousand years. The struggle tires us, and our hair 

is gray. - , i i 

You ami I. old friends, c an we just watc h our eftoris bo washed 

awav? 

C/i/nj / /as Stomi I 'p {VW): Our nation will never again be an 
insulted nation. We have stood up. 
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cost through the contributions of the Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
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beginning teachers and the public generally may gain a better un- 
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Reavis ahd others who have contributed. To accompli'^"^ the 
goals envisaged by the founder, the foundation needs to tr.lcjrge. 
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dowment should be addressed to the Educational Foundation, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Bo:ci 789, Bloomington, 
Indiana 4740L The Ohio State University serves as trustee for 
the Educational Foundation. 

You, the reader, can help us improve the PDK foundation 
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